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ABSTRACT . 

A content analysis was iade of the advertise lent s 
broadcast during a half-hoiy: of priie-tiae* television, in an effort 
to discern tXji overt (obvious) and covert (underlying), themes present 
in television advertising* The analysis revealed an overt theme of a 
world view of individual determination , initiative, self-confidence 
and self-reliance, and gratification. Ihe covert or unobtrusive theae 
presents a world. view of external determination in which standards 
are established, consumption is encouraged, at^d the Status quo is 
accepted and maintained. These two themes appeared to be at Odds with 
each other. One interpretation for this divergence is 'the jap between 
the midflle-cJt^ss ideology and the level of consumers 'in relation to 
that ideology* A second interpretation is that j)Oth themes are 
attempts to persuade, one. as propaganda b% agitation and the otherjas 
propaganda of integration, still a third interpretation suggests t#at 
advertising be viewed hs ritual rather than as persuasion, and aif 
such, the overt theme is Of symbolic action While the covtfrt fcheae is 
of ritual action* E&ch of these interpretations suggests thax ( 
television advertising is not so much a hidden persuader of culture 
as itris a reflection of culture* (HTH) 
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eUtfelE-WRIT-ELECtReWltf : 



*■ ?, — THEME SrlH-TELEVISlON-ADVERTISING — 

- V \ ' % - ''/ X By • • " < ' 4 : 

* • . Michael Cheney 

* I* Advertising Research; ^Administrative and Critical • 

'Much ba? been made of advertising's "influence" on public life. Samuel N 

- ' " ' ' - • : > ' \ I 

JohoffOtf first suggested tSat advertisers "play too wantonly with our pafesions 

l{o^e recent inquiries, sqfch as ttjose on the subliminal seduction of advertising, 

do little more than rephrase and update this contention* * 

* - ■ ' i * , ' 

* 

Scholarly study of advertising,, attempting to provide a more systematic, 
less impressionistic analysis o£ the question of "influence, 11 has only recently 

■ . / , 

flourished. An index pf journals in coram in icat ion through 1974 lists over half # 

( w> - * * 3 \ -r - • 

of all dtudies on advertising being published since 1970. The two major journals 

in advertising, Journal of Advertising and the Journal of Advertising Research » 

j • * \ * 

were begun only ten $Id twenty years ago, respectively* And finally, recent 

" ' ■ * * " 

bibliographies of advertising research, suggest that almost three -fourths of all 



studies on r adv6rti«&g were published in the*I970 ! s* x 
1 p - • ; /, 

These recent rfdudies of .advertising fall into ttyfce groups—those which 

" " 'J* 

study advertising fa an institution, such as reports on how outside developments 

(e.g. product liabilities) influence the operation and transmission of atfver-, 

5 -* * * • . 

tiaing messages,,; those which study advertising rfessages, such as inquiries^ which 

- ■ . ' - 6 * ' 

determine what constitutes a deceptiVa advert isemertti for children; and thosG 
< m * * r * , • M * 

t whicb study tha .reciption of advertising toessages, such as investigation* Of ■ 

i * ■ t • 

audiertce pref ereoces in editorial and program content by heavy media users* 



In each of 'these .categories, the underlying idea is that advertising is 

* * * ■ * * 

a tool, albeit of marketing, used for particular purposes and that advertising. 



research attempts to make advertising better understood and used, as a tool. 




. tion reseatch, Be it in advertising, entertainment or journalism. And as Paul 

Lazarsfeld initially., and, Michael Real more recently suggested, such research 

f . | v 

is administrative in nature. , • 

« , ■ 

As they noted, administrative research is "parried through in the service 
of some kind of administrative agency of public or private character." Usually* 
such research is intent on addressing and solving particular problems. ( The end 

»1 • Jr, 9 - * 

result of adminstrative research is usually a refinement in strategy qt method. 

m • 

By and large, the bulk of advertising research adds to one's understanding of 

5 * „ 9 m . 

* * 9 

the* effectiveness of an advertisement and thus serves the* advertising, industry 

an agency of private character.- - - 

. * 

In contrast to administrative Research, Lazarsfeld posited the idea of 

critical research. According .to his thinking, c^itj.cal research retires that, 

m addition whatever specific purpose be seryed by a study r the general 

role of communication in the present social system should also be studied.' Thy a, 

.critical research is different from administrative research in that "it .develops 

a theory tff the .prevailing social trends of oyr times . • . and it seems to imply 

in 

# ideas of basic human values." * k 

It yas the critical theory, of the Frankfurt. School which informed much of 

, Lazarsfeld f s thinking about critical research. While based on psychoanalysis 
• » • * > 

and aesthetics, more recent refinements, and advances in critical research have » 

« . ■ 

involved sociology and political economy. Other influences on critical^ research 
have -come 'from anthropology dnd 'philosophy." * * 

^J^Ld i^ering from administrative research, critical research no u only ml- 

* * I * * • * 

uatea the role of* communication in society, it may also suggest in a critical 

fashion what changes may be needed to reshape mass communication for the # - 



betterment of the individual and society. Snch an objective, within the thinking 
of^llazarsf eld/ does not negate nor diminish the ongoing study of mass conoiunica- 



tion. Rather, he suggested that "if it were included in the general stream' of t 



comaunication research, it could contribute much in tern? of challenging problems 
And new concepts." \ f , . > • 

tn the 4*#a of advertising research this is particularly true. As poted 
earlier, ouch of the research in advertising is administrative in nature— focusing 

on issues of strategy or method* What critical research that does exist has 

~. J3 * 

more often been intent on popularization than serious analysis and critique. 

c 

. *- ■ • 

Nevertheless, those works which have ^seriously studied institutions of advertising 

- *, 

and messages of advertising, have usually challenged the thinking of advertisers 

* • * ' - 

and tt)£ public. t 

. * ^ 

Among those few studies of advertising as an in stit ution,. the work of David 

Potter, although several years old, 'is perhaps the most notable; In reviewing ^ 

Xhe historical and economic development of advertising as an institution, Potter 

came to the conclusion that advertising was one of a limited group ot social 

institutions which he labelled "instruments of social control." "The'se institu- 

tions," he wrote:/ • - *" / & 

guj,de the life o£ tjie individual by conceiving of him in a dis- 

♦^tinotive way and encouraging him* to conform as far as possible 

ta 'the concept. . . • Advertising appeals primarily to the desires, 

* * 

, the wants—cultivated or i natural—of the individual and it sometimes 
"offers as its gtfal a power to command the envy of others by outstripping 
them # in the consumption of goods and-c^rvices . 
Like other works £a the critical tradition, Potter embodied in his analysis 
the "theory of the .prevailing^sociai trends of the times" which Lazarsfeld found 
to b4 a key characteristic of critical research. 



A 



*/" • - * - . 

•While more recent studies of advertising institutions have been presented, 
ley have usually been within the framework of a larger study of culture and 

A / ' * ■ ■ - * ' 

society. A notable exception'^* Stuart Ewen's study of the early years of 
advertising in which advertising ip p^e&ented as instrument of social 
Control, & theme, of Potter'a,, but one not cited in the rather expansive biblio- 
-graphy jof* advertising commentary and research.* - {* 

Critical research has- also addressed the message and. symbol systems o£ 
advertising. Suctfi studies have attempted to construct the "pecuniary^philQsophy n 



embodied in advertising, as Jules Henry did in Culture Against Man . 1 ** These 
studies have also attempted semiotic investigations of advertising, as illustra- 

17 

ted by Vard^ Leymore's Hidden Myth and 'Judith HiHiamson's Decoding Advertisements , 

Most recently, Erving Goffman studied* several hundred "advertisements to 

* ' \ 

explicate the prevailing social trends of our times with regards to gander rela- 
tionships. His studies did not suggest the manipulative posture of advertising 

that the studies of Potter and Ewen suggested. Instead, Goffman envisioned 

• • * ■ 

advertisements as rituals* In commenting on the ritualistic nature of adver- 

tisi&g', h£ wrote that: * • * 

f * * 

advertisers do not create the Ritualized expressions they employ; they 

* seem to draw. .upon .the sasge corpus of displays, the same rituaj. idiom, 

that is the resource ,of all of us- who participate in social situations, 

apd t6 the same end; the rendering of glimpses of action readable. If 

anything, advertisers' conventionalize our own conventions, stylize whal 

* ■ - * • 

is already a stylization, make frivolous use of what is already some- 

j * ■ * ^ 9 f 

thing considerably cutr'off from contextual controls. Their hype is 

^^er-ritualization." 18 . * . ' • \J. 

In auch a formulation, Gofftqan^s *wbrk differs radically ftfom much of the 

earlier, work cited. Instead of adopting the manipulative model of much critical 



research; poffman argues that the. advertisements, simply re-prefcent our social » 
U£e. Iti so doing, he not only challenges some t:rititral TereaTchrbOt-^Iso"oucfi 

m 9 * » 

of the administrative research which attempts to ascertain how dhe manipulates 

19 . * * * 

and shapes consumer attitudes and' behaviors* ^ 

/ ■ ■ 

Critical communication. research, whether at, the institutional level of" 

Potter and Ewen or at the message or symbol system level of Henry, Leymore * 

and Goffman, evaluates the role.of mass' communication- in the lives of individuals 

and society with the objective of suggesting and developing, where necessary, 1 

fundamental changes in the understanding and use of mass communication. ' ' 

Given the* paucity of advertising research within a critical perspective,j : 

the'pbrpo^ of the "following will be 'to evaluate the role of advertising messages 

■in ttie lives of^indiViduals and society to contribute to this small, but growing 

body of critical advertising literature. 



I 

IB. Methods of Critical Analysis * 
In writing .on critical communication research in the early 1940*s, LazWrsfeld 



w • 

argued that "the main task of research is to uncover the unintentional (for 



the 



most parT) and often subtle ways in wh ich the m edia contribute to^Uving habits 

and social attitudes." The manner or method in which this is uncovered, 

' * 20 ' * * 

Lararsfeld noted, *"ia not easy." ; 7 * 



The methods used in critical analya^ vary widely . The work of Gof fmdn, . ^ 

\ • ' * * ■ $ * ' 

for instance, utilized "'frame analysis" to suggest the nature of gender relation-, 

ships embodied in print advertising. The other studies of # advertising messages, 

specifically those of Leymore and Williamson, analyzed print advertisements in 

terms of signifiers, signified* and signs pf meaning— semioticsV And the work t 

on advertising as an institution, those s'tudie_s of Potter and Ewen, relied on 

21 * ' 

historical analysis to evaluate advertising. ' f 



C^<^the_^ theme analysis, spe"cific- 

ally explicating, the overt end covert theme s r of mass communication messages. In 
one of the first studies to use this method, "Television and the Patterns of Mas? 
Culture," Theodore Adorno characterized the intention's, of thematic analysis and 
critical inqu±ry^»beir-he^stated that "we are not concerned with the effectiveness 
of any particular program or show, we are concerned with the nature of present 
day television and its imagery*'" Going further, Adorno contended that it is in 
the study of this imagery that one discovers "the prevailing ideology of oAr 



time," 2 * 



In articulating the ideology of the timek theme" analysis argues that, mass 
communication messages Consist- of several layers of meaning which contribute <o 

# 

jthe overall meaning of the message. While sensitive-to different "levels of 

-meaning, Adorno argued that most mass communication messages have two, major 

' * ' £3 

levels o'f meaning — overt and hidden (or covert). 

"S*The overt theme or' level of meaning ,is the readily familiar and obvious 
"message" of mass communication. This theme or motif can be^ the obvious sales 
appeaj of an advertisement, "the consumption' of a soft drink brings happiness, "^ 
or' the motif of an entertainment program, "rural life t (ala The Waltons) is 
harmonious -and wonderful/ 1 '* * « 

The covert theme in the mass communication message is hot subliminal nor 

unconscious, as some would argue', but is merely unobtrusive in terms of the total 

* \ 
message. .Quite frequently the povert meaning or theme is the background against 

which the overt theme is placed. The covert theme could be the cancerous nature 
of cigarettes, inspite of the overt suggestion that they provide a taste of the 
country, -or the urban quality of modern life', contrary to the suburban Quality ^ 
of Eight Is Enough . ' 7 

In hypothesising multiple level themes in mass communication messages, Adorno 



argued that such 'messages "enthrall the spectator o.n various psychological levels 
simultaneously." ' Such a psychological involvement allows, Adorno claimed, for 
a less than consistent Yet "of themes' or motifs. 24 In fact, such mass communica- 
tion messages may embqdy contradictory overhand covert themes. Whether that! ^ 
is" in fact the case depends to a large extent on the prevailing ideology of the 
time, which- finds 'its articulation in mass coasounication messages. 

In his study, Adorno found that' the overt and covert themes of television 
programing were diametrically opposed. ^ The' overt themes of such programming, 
Adorno argued, represented the imagery. of an earlier middle-class society," ■ 
while the covert themes portrayed a more contused and contradictory world, one 
which corresponded rather closely to that lived in by the present middWass. . 
The success of the analyzed programming and the acceptance .of such disparate 
themes was the result of. the fact',' Adorno claimed, that."the more opaque and 

T 

complicated moderri -life becomes, the- more people *re tempted to cling desper- 
ately to cliches which seem to bring some prder into the otherwise ununderstand- 



able." 25 



A mclre recent study of overt and coveri themes in television programming,^ 

"Prime Time Television and Emerging Rhetorical Visions" by William Brown, 

differs with A^orno's and suggests that current television programming provides 

inconsistent visions 'of modern life which cannot be used for successful social 

" - ..." > 

organization and action. As such, according to 'Brown, they are unsatisfactory' 

rhetorical visions in that they ! do not provide "an internally consistent _ fc 

♦ 

symbolic reality that confers integration upon the felt-quality of American life. 

It is worth noting, that theme analysis, such as thaf^f Adorno and Bfcown, 
does not dictate a preordained interpretation And understanding of mass ^commun- 
ication messages. As shown above, Adorno suggested that television programming 
provided a cliche ideology for living t while Brown argued that television - 



. 4 % 



pxo&Tamiafrvrovide&^'Tsyszea^c^&epLogy for living, cTiche~or otherwise. 

In the" analyses of ?rown and Adorno, the suggestion is that\overt and 
covert themes, and the resulting world yieV, characterise the symbolic tele- 
vision environment. In point of fact, thes^e, themes portray the motifs of the 

television programing environment, ignoring 'or subsuming the 'themes of tele- 

i % ' ' ' \ • * . "X ' 

vision* advertising. The assumption implied, fn such studies is that televisioj 

< , *. i 

advertising is not worth consideration. This -may he due to the belief that 

television advertising. is thematically similar to^ television programming. How- 

ever,, more realistically, this lack of consideration is probably the result of 
' * • 

scholars feeling. that television advertising is a qualitatively inferior cultural 

J 

expression which is not "worth consideration. Btther attitude goes against current 
thinking and writing. As Bob Shanks has recently contended, television adver- 
tising is intricately T«lated_to television programming . Specifically, television 
^rograaning is tfsually constructed in a "bland" fashion so as not to seriously 
engage the viewers, but rather_to allow television advertising to more deeply 
affect arid^engage the receivers. 27 Consequently, Shanks concur^ witKjJoorstin, 

• J • 

?helan and others that advertising provides the truest representation of the 

* \ * 9ft ' 

ideology of'Our times. As a result, advertisments maybe more appropriately 

understood as the quintessential „mass communication message £or critical 

■ ■ 
research vitli theme analysis a proper means for .such research to asp^rtqin 

m the prevaiX^pg ideology of these times, .* \ 

X * III, Thematic' Analysis: Data and Procedures * 

%k The television advertisements for this overt andcovert theme analysis came' 
* • * iT*" * 

from One -week's worth o£ prime time television. Using a sampling procedure, the 

author" randomly selected half-hout segment*, from the* three commercial television 

^networks duriijg 6ne of the television industry's sweep weeks. In choosing a / 



10 



7 



sweep period, the author assumed that the television industry, intent on Attract* 

* ' i * • * ' 

in£,the largest audience possible, would present some of the best programming 

and that the advertisifag industry* intent on making the most impact, Gould offer 

its best advert isements^during-tbi^-period. ^ 

After editing the videotape^ to eliminate all programming, promotions and 
local advertising, the national advertisement^ were analyzed for overt atid covert 
themes, using the definitions of.Adorno and Brown to clarify the nature- of 
theme. The author-chose to eliminate local advertising in the belief that lo.cal 
advertisements do nOtTiave an impact on the national prime time audience.. ^ 

The resulting themes were then organized in terms of the major overt and 
covert themeVj>resent in television advertising. Here, the concern was with • 

the "relative significance" of the various themes to the larger world view 

i 

presented, not with ttfe statistical frequency wjLth which particular themes 
occurred. 29 The' following discussion is of the type Gerbner b,as defined as^ 
"consequence meaning-oriented" where the. emphasis is on the value of the partic- 
ular meaning to the overall research program or inquiry 



30 ■ 



IV. Theme Analysis 

■ I 

Huch o£ tbe*cotaaentary which passes for serious criticism or support 

,-...<- . ' , « 

of advertising, selects particular, aspects of advert is ing--a blatantly sexist^, 

coraaercial here or a particularly creative comuercial there— and argues Either 

for or against advertising's influence on public opinion, and behavior. 'The 

'purpose of tbtf following analysis and discussion is to avoid such selective 

> * 4 

comaentary* Instead, the author will analyze in a holistic fashion the overt" 

and covert* themes which pervade the'commercial television advertising environ- 
ment. Toward that end, *the following will detail the overt themes which ayj 
manifest in television advertising and 'then present the covert themes which 



underlie these ovett motifs. , m « # 4f -A 

Ovffrt -Themes * „ , - 

the fundamental overt theme in the prime time television advertising envir-v-; 
onment is 'the need and importance, ior sfeif-satisfaction and self-glorification* 
While evidenced in most .advertising, ^h/s theme is most, apparent in the freauty 
and cosmetic commercials which make upla. large part of, the teleyision advertising 



environment • Consider, as* a first example, the following dialogue f roin a 
commercial in which a man and a womkn, against a neutral backdrop, c&rry on 
the following discussions 

/ ' « - * 

. JtOMAN: When I started to go gray, it made me -feel old and grumpy. 



MAN: .Yes, I remember that* 
WOMAN: I^difaVknow about Roving Care then'. Now I just wash away 

my. gray and wash in my own'natural color. m Loving Care is 

' < ' V ' . ' ' ' 

really 'different* And it is gentle because -Loving Care has 

no peroxides. Me gra^? No wayl I'm too young ton look old. 

,MAN; " But y9U still get a little grumpy, 

AHNCR: Loving Care, Only from Clairol. Because you^re ttTo^young 



4> m 

f 



to "look old-. 31 ' M / 



Like other cosmetic, product advertisements, this commercial emphasizes tbe^ 
/important* of individual satisfaction and well -being. The woman^s contention' 

that way hair^makes her "feel old 'and grumpy" and her later declaration that * 

* 1 > ^ x 

-"I'm too young to look old" evidence a concern for individual satisfaction pn 
a physical and* emotional lelfel/' The actual structure of the commercial further 
encouarges this overt theme . The woman talks of' her dilemna without acknowledging 
or addressing the man* The realization of satisfaction and welUjeing are defined 
in .terms of ttfe individual^ effort and choice* Outside parties are not important 



* 



-to self-satisfaction "and self-realisation. 



In o,ther commercials* tfiis theme iq refined add enlarged. Ope variation of 

i » • * ■ r 

the frasic fheibe of individual' choice resulting in seH-pati«frction is a theme 
suggesting that individual initiative produces self-improvemept and advancement* 

f Set to music* the following jingle fox a soft drink commercial ih sung over a . 

\>-^ *- / ■ " # ■ 1 0 I 

, ' series dzfvisual images of joggers and runners and makes this thematic poiftti . 

* ^ CHORUM: Marathon and pross countiy, everybody ia B dh/che run, 

X \ — . . , ' • ' , ■ ■ J r- * ■ # , * . ■ • 1 

J • Not so* much just to stay in shape, but because it's lots 

■of fun* * „ p * # 

And the light refreshing taste today is what we ! re looking for, 

v Ttjpt is why Sfeven-Up i^, turning up now core jind core* 

9 Jfr * " Reaching Up I* Waiting Up!- / % , 

• 1 ' , Looking Upl V* Run^ing'^pl \ 

, , America is turning Se^p-Up* ^ ■ 

„ m K • \ * Moving Upt io^ging Up#^' > _ 

Feeling Ud^^ ' Being Up! ; . 

America is^turning Seven-llpy 

The logic /f Che overt theste in this commercial is that, individual effort — " 

athletic end^Svors — produce^ or equals self-satisfaction and self-improvement* 

Xhcf basic ^xbeme is present, in such lin^S as "everybody is on Che run. /Hot so much 

just to stay-iq shape, but because it* a Jots of fun/ 1 And .the present vacation 

is^mani^e^t in the closing reirains where individual effort is cor^ret^ted with. 

*\ w * ■ ' * * * ■ / * 

W ^ ^ ■ # * • » r 

aejCf-iirfp^vemfnt* Apoidst images of joggera and athletic actions, "jogging Up/ 1 
n rux\ning up," th^ commercial mixes lyrics of s6lf-ioprovement, ir looking up, 11 
"feeling up/V "^ving up;" and ".being up." * ' , * , . ' 

In spill other comcaeraials, the ^CTvert theme is broadened to suggest that * 



+ 

v * 

\ 
S 



m 



^i^^xkual effort) productivity and choice are t inter ro la^d and^ collectively they 

ER?C ■' **)■•■ ■' • -13 ' • . ' • ' f ' 



^define the essehce of the individual* £n cosset ic "pomaercials, foj: example , a 

consistent theme is that individuals can create and, consequently, change their 

? - v * * ' ' - 

appearance anil self* Tfie first commercial suggested that "I jus£ wash away ay 

; - - ' - *; ^ 

gray and vaeh in my own natural color Another example in this self-expression 
and definition motif introduces a new activity^- face writing. *In this commercial, 

y * - - •* 

the woman .speaks directly to the viewer, while the, earner cuts to close-aips of 
the cpsmefit's application v She tells the viewer that: 



WOMAN: Pace writing is here from Maybe 1 line. It's lip writing. 

: 1 J- 

It's cheek writ ifeg. And it's easy with new lip- and chfeek ^ 

atyler pencils . Writte lips with lipstick in V pencil. 

Lots of luscious long wearing colors. Write acheelf with 

creamy soft, blendable colors. 'Writfe a face $8 unique atf 

f • * * * 

your signature. m Get styler'p^ncils for lips, cheeks and 

* eyes. Pace writing is here s from Maybelline. ' ' 

The advertisement overtly equate? self-expression — '>rite lip^," -"write a 

cheek"— with ^etf^efinitifln—TWi^a^face as ufcigue as your signature." 

The overt theme «of accomplifpj^HFproductivity and individuality is also 

present in the numerous commercial Wffi sages for -photographic equipment. Prom 

- > ^ •«> 

the "tan Do" cameras to the various 35mm cameras , individual creativity and 

••*• „ • ' 

•accomplishment are*the significant overt" themes in these advertisements. Consider 

the following advertisement- in which a man is photographing an ice skater^ The 

advertisement .visually presents- the man watching the skater through the cameira 

, \ • 
yiewflmier and th#q» at the end of the commercial, the woman photographing 

the man. Ttie dialogue is as follows: ^ ^ 

) * * 

MAN: Photographing Peggy Fleming was like watching a bird *in 

%fc flight. It was a perfect assignment for my Canon API. 

Unlike most camera?, even on automatic, I get the shutte^ , 

4 \ * 



» « j* 13 

' * . : ' 

speed I need to stop* the action. So -it is Tike Peggy's, 

* v ♦ 

in the' clouds and I am with her and the shots just happen. 
Here, you try- it. Peggy. • • % * - * 

WOMAN: Met 

* • * * * - « 

, ' MAN: It's really so. simple. All you do is focus and click, 

ANNCR:, The incomparable Canon AFi. So advanced, it's simple. 

As in the jffevioip commercial, the overt theme is individual creativity * % 

* * * * 
arid productivity. The photographer contends that "I get the shutter speed I 

' * '* • . ' .. 

need to stop the action. So-it is like Peggy's invthe clouds and I am with her. 

1 » * * * 

In this overt motif, photography becomes a creative, participatory and indirfxd- ^ 

• ' * jf - 
ually* controlled activity. Jg 

'•In general » the overt *theme manifested in these and other television. * - 

advertisements is that self-initiative and effort result in self-satisfaction, 

* * * 
improvement and- accomplishment. The overall , world view which emerges from such 

an ovettjtbcpq/is that of an active and productive lifestyle in which individuals 

are independent, self-reliant atad self-confident. , , 

Covert Themes • " 
— : ; ~ w i** 4 

The covert tfiemes present in television a4yertiaing contrast, if' not negate, 

the overt motifs and world view discussed above- Although the overt themes 

9/ * *: ** " , . * 

promote self-sat is fectiqn and self-glorification, the fundamental covert theme' 
suggests ^atternal determination 6f individual well-being and essence. As a case 
example, the first .noted commercial for hair coloring stated that gray hair makes 
one feel ( Old and grumpy. And in the advertisement's resolution, the implication 
is that ^natural 11 colored hair, an external factor, makes* one feel young and alive. 

Tfhis basic covert motif extend? beyond matters of appearance. In many commer- 
cials, the product determines individual well-bfeing. Consider the following in 



which a, nan is depicted showering ancT dressing for work, while over these images 

the following is presented; , ♦ 

* *• * 

• CHORUS: XpJs a new\Didl morning and .ythi'fce up and feeling new, 

* z ****** 

it's* a clean "Dial morning and that clean belongs to you* 

' - / 

There 1 8. a new day datfning and your bath is' showing through, r 
Starting - out:, cl^an, starting out Dial, starting out new. 
ANNCR: , There is no cleaner tray*£<\ start a jiew day than Dial 



^ soap, Tbfe deodorant^ protection that gets you so clean 



you feel your .best , 
CHORUS: Starting put clew, starting out Dial, starting out new. 
- V Lite the photography commercial in which the proper camera gave the individ- 
ual particular attributes, this advertisement conforms to the basic covert , 

■ . - ' ' ! * 4 ' ' ■ . 

xaotif and suggests that using the particular, .toiletry ifill make 'one feel tetter 

and start out new. " 3? * J. \ 

Within this covert motif pf external determination and, control of individual 

well-being, television advertising pros&otes specific social criteria or standards 

• > * w * ' * - - -r - " . * ■ v 

for living. These standards v cag djldress/ii multitude of areas arfd issues.' The 

importance of being young (or looking young) is evident in much of the beauty 

and cosaetic advertising. Anoiher hrea, covered in the previous commercial, is 

* *> • J 

cteanliness and its significance. The Dial advertisement stresses the need to 

' % / 

start out clean eactf morning by washing with deodorant! soap. Rather, ironically, 

however, other commercials provi^d* different meanings for cleanliness. In the 

; / # " - - 7 

following commercial, a woman and van announcer and thpn her husband discuss ^ 

laundry. The" conversation gbes as follows: 

.* ^ - * v 

* , - * - - * *» i 

ANNC£: Does your ; husband care- about wabht 
% WOMAN; No, he doesn't'care* **- * 1 
AMKCR; Hre/Di*z usls.just detergent 'alone. Let's, see what happens < 



■ \ 



, when she adds Clorox bleach to* one of her loads, 
' (To, Mr, Diaz) Which pair of socks would you rather wejar? 

V r ' : 

MAN: These. They .just look cleaner. Who wants to walk 

t i * ■ * . ; 

* in dull *ocks. • , 5 ^ 




HQHAN*; Yes I would rather see you in these socks also • He packed t 
j&e socks washed in Clorox* 1 didn't think Clorox vo^ltf make 
r a difference,, but apparently it doea. Clorox makes the 

* » t ■ ■ i" 

. ' / - ' • ► - * • • t ■ : 

* . difference. I believe he,peres. j 

This cownercial covertly -not only reinforces the theme of external 4etermining 
'' ' v . * \ . ' . 

internal," but also establishes the^qualitifes of cleanlinerfs-vhiter and brighter 

r 

. The prime time television environment abpunds in such .covertly established 

• ■■ * • " »« - - • " . 

criteria and standards. One of the more significant in its implications to the 

* * '■ /u \ . • * 

larger themes and motifs Is the need for child satisfaction, often through 

parental acquiescence to a child;? wants -or demands. In one commercial which 

deals with 'this theme, a woman, against a backdrop of playground Equipment and 

kids W^th 1 luncb boxps, mates th& following presentation; \ K . • 

f VOKAM: No, Jifltoy** That f -s. your sandwich* 

* » ' • * v ■ I . a ! ' ' ■ 

(To fiewer) If their -ootheus, only j(new* As their day; camp , 

; \ - ' dounselor^I see kids^ don't Vlifays eat what you pack for ^ \ 

: < " 1 lunctn I know mine do, now that I pack tlheir favorite 

> * ■ i ■ 

. t T sandwiches on* their favorite breaj^-Wonder. There are 
•.cheaper 'breads, but they are not always this frehh and 
„ soft, the way kids like bread, Hhea you send lunch, send 
. • *Hondef. SOft, fresh Wonder. Kids eaj: it up. 1 ; 

In .line, with the general world view o*f the individualbeiilgsatisfied by 

* . * i 

and attentive to external factors arid forces, the aduit; presented accepts a 



child's like or dislike as Jhe major factor in selecting the product. Consider- . - 
. ations of nutrition 'or costare either ignored or discounted. A'further impli- 
cation of the covert motif in this commercials the positive nature of youth. 
' In.harmony with the cosmetic conaoercials' expensing youth as a time of life and^ 
Vfeasure, this Advertisement reipforces this standard with the "please the youth"' - 

theme.* ' * / * . * 

• - Another variation of the .basic covert moti'f of acceptance and gratification 

i • 

by "external sources is the encouragement of continued use or dependence on the- 
adve«ised products or services. Such a theme has obvious marketing implications.^ 
tfore 'importantly for th^ielevision 'advertising environment, however, such a theme' 
gives added significance to maintaining particular standards presented by tele- 
vis'ion caaaercials. The beauty and cosmetic commercials illustrate this theme- 
wash every morning with Dial and wash in your own "natura^ color everytime the 
gray begins to reappear. This variation W the general' covert motif gains even 
more* importance whfen put into a "new and improved" .context which informs the , 
consumer 'of the need to keep up-*he standards have been raised and you need to keep 
V " * < ' • t * 

up with this better quality of- life. * . 

The- covert world view can be illustrated by the following commercial which 
not only suggests the variation of continued use, but also'the need to be aware 
of tbemost current standards,.. In A laundry room, a grandmother, a mother and 
her daughter, enact the following: , / "V 

. CHILD c "'Grandma make a mistake Montfy. She didn't buy-Cling^Pree 
GrXnDMA:. I bought new and improved Cling Free, with spM^gtime * 
/ \ 'fresh fragrance: Cling Free? has thousands ctf softness 

cells with Jpecjal' softners to make your whole laundry 

» ' * ; •. ■ * . 

• " 8 oft.' Ho static cling and everything smells springtime 

clean. And Cling *Free is.' more cpnveniejf than the white 




sheets, -From the box into the dryer* 

* 

AHNCR:* Get^Cling Free with new springtime freshness. It's 
softness made simple. * * 



_ ^ > 

Not only does this coemercial suggest the continued use and the general 



motif of outside agents affecting internal act ions , but the advertisement also 
adcjs new qualities to the general standard of cleanliness ©entitled above. Here, 
cleanliness is, defined as soft, 'free of static, and stwl\ing^jgj^ringtioe clean* a 
In each v <j£ these characteristics, a quality not directly related to cleanliness 
becomes associated with the general concept of cleanliness. The success of such 
an equation is dependent upon the more general motif of external determining 
the inner nature, of something or someone. One is not young unless one** hair 

is a "natural" xrolor. And one's clothing is not clean unl'esa it is whiter, 

> 

■ * 

brighter, soft, free of static and smelling "springtime clean. 

This commercial also embodies a third variation of the covert motif of 

acceptance and acquiescence. Hejte, the given order of society, the} status quo, 

is accepted and glorified. »Xn the advertisement*/ the presence of static cling 

is accepted as part of modern lire. The origins of the static cling, mannaaae 

drying which replaced fresh air crying, are never questioned or considered. 

Bather, the oan-rmade problem (static cling) is solved with a man-made solution 

(the product)&nd, in the process!, a lost attriMte of fresh air drying (the 

smell) is also given a man-made Solution and replacement, a chemically produced 



"springtime m smeH • " >\ . 

This third variation, the acceptance of man-made* problems, or at least thtf* 

* / 1 * f * 

coping with t!\£ problem? by devising various solutions to diminish those problems, 
is .evident da much of tfc6 pain remedy advertising. Consider the following in " 
which' several individuals are interviewe4 py an off-screen annoiincer: x 
* AHHCR: When you f ve got a headache, what does extra-strength 
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* mead 'to you? 

S \ WOMAN:' ^Standing in busy metropolitan area) It means a cruiany 

* J * # 

* . 0 # headaphe won*t ruin your day^ It meays Excedrin, 

" ' j ^ ^ 

WCMAN*2: (Pointing to fighting children in background) Extra-strength^ 

^ * ** means relief from this* It means E«edrin* 

* ' -» \ ■ m 

. MAN; (On construction site) Extra^streugth means not feeding ^ 

the pain anymore, Extra-strength means Excedrin^ 

The covert world view of this commercial embodies all three of the variations 

discussed thus* far. In terms of the first variation* the establishment of stand- 

ards or, criteria, the. advertisement suggests that freedom from pain is achievable 

• * 

without altering the situation* that may have encouraged, or caused the pain. As 

for the second variation, which encourages repeated use and consumption, the 

advertisement suggests product use when one is ojp, the town, at home or at work 

so as to not "ruin your day." Ttie third variation, the acceptance of. the status 

. * ' i ' • 

quo, is presented in the«eoleration of'the hectic pace of the met|Djjolitan area, 

the turbulent nature of family and home life (here the supremacy o£ the child is 

again reinforced)*, and the stresses' and strains from working. 

This covert world view is also presented in the conoercials for hoqe protec- 

tion and robbery insurance which accept the hazard and prescribe] the remedy. 

Thifc'same theme is also evident xn the various c oraunication-related,advertise- 

ments on television* Against a visual montage of two families and their 

activities, including a phone conversation, the following, is presented: 

CHORDS: Your friends, they live so far from you and keeping them ' 
«*•'». 

close is so easy to do. . * 

\ 

% Reach* out, reach ouf and touch 1 someone* 

\ 9 • • \ 

*\ Reach out, reach out and ju*t say hi. 

V t . - s 

v iReach out, reach out and touch someoni* < 
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AHHCR: Do^ f t let those new, friends get away. A telephone call 
now and then will bring then closer • They're* waiting 
to hear from you. So reach out and-tioucti someone. 



/ Give them a calll , 

k this comercial, the overt theme o£ ^active participation and touching 

is counterpointed hy a covert motif of individual sep^^ation and fragmentation; 

afcd its acceptance . No longer can one maintain frifc^Js and neighbors in the' 

manner of earlier tines* the comaercial covertly suggests. T&e busy movement 

and mobility of modern life makes^it important for one. to adapt and cope with 

* * 
the present state of affairs. Overtly one is encouraged to seek individual 

satisfaction, while eovertly the commercial .suggests accepting the status quo 

and ignoring the larger social issues which contribute to this fragmentation. 

* * * — 

A final example of this variatiorTof the covert world view is presented 
in a beauty and cosmetic commercial in which a, woman, against a neutral 
backdrop, makes the following presentation:. - ^ 

TJOMAN: Like your hands, your haix gets <fra>ped too. If your hair 
is rough , dried 'tut, cracked—that's chapped Ijair and yoi ' 
* need the conditioner for chapped hair* Breck's secret 

r . * * * ■ * 

formula penetrates into each chapped- Kair, treats "the • 

> ^ v 
damage and protects the*Kair with no oily feel. For 

healthy, vibrant hair with body by the, handful. 

Not only does this advertisement covertly suggest that particular problems 

c*n be aolved by existing institutions_and companies, bu£ it also obscures the 

caus* of the particular problem and iljjrs the logic of the acceptable alterna- 

J * ] * t 

tiyes.j Here, a "secret formula* to recreate the ^tu*al, healthy* vibrant 

hair \* suggested. An earlier hair coloring commercial* posited that one could 

v&dh ik one's "natuTal" hair color, In each Ca^e, natutal^omes from a bottle 



and one is given a covert motif of acceptance of the given ordet *and is presented 



with other themes which legitimize this world view. 

I / " . . " 

A final theme present, in the covert wprld vidw. of television advertising 

i 

*• > 

.is that of a fragmented world in which each element is separate and isolated from 
other elements. Such. a theme is presented in physical and symbolic terms. 

Physically, the television environment is composed of a set pf discrete 
units or "spots-*" The vietf&r is presented with a commercial for one product, 
then another product, then a setvice, then another product, etc. In the prime 
time television ^nvirohnjent, the order of arrangement of particular conanercials 
before or after other advertisements is arbitrarily determined. The resulting 
logic regarding television advertising is fragmentation. Each commercial can 

be presented in pny time spot, between any two commercials, gnd the meaning 

3 *" . 

does* not change. # ^ * t < _ ^ 

* , * , i /" 

Symbolically, the theme of fragmentation is given even stronge'r presentation 

Each advertisement, as thus far shown, takes a very narrow approach to a par- 

ticular problem a?d suggests a solution within very narrow p&^ameters. By way 

/ - - 

j t / * 

of example,, the eariief advertisement for hair coloring suggested that simply 

> 

washing in one's natural hair color would result in a youthful individual. This 
narrow approach ignores the importance and interrelationships of othj^r aspects 
of youthful appearance— age , posture, dres,s, skin tone and colof , and overall 

« 'V " . . . 

appearance* In fact, one can Ideate within the pifime time television environment 

a variety of advertisements which, suggest that by sijaply changing one s dress 

, • ... 

ot moisturising one*s skin one c^n become young. B 

In both physical and symbolic terms, the covert* theme of frag&teirtation 

* ^ \ 

presents the individual, as well as society, as an assemblage of parts, e&cti^ 

o£ which can be improved or changed without relating to other parts ngr 

changing the overall structure* ^ 
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. * , * ■ o <v! 
In general terms, thje major findings of this analysis of the prime time 

television advertising environment suggest contradictory themes and motifs. 

< 1 ^ fc # - - 

Overtly, these television advertisements encourage a world view of individual 

• . ~ "■ ' ' • 

determination, initiative, self-confidence and self-reliance. The covert 

themes, in contrast, present a world view of external determination in which 

• a. * • 

standards are established, consumption is encouraged, the status quo is 

3 * " n v 

accepted, and fragmentation is characteristic of modern lifQ./ 



V. Interpretations . ^ , 

In discussing (he presence of divergent overt, and coverf? themes in tele- 
Vision programming several years ago, Adorno suggested that this gap represented 
a thematic split in the national consciousness. Specifically, he wrote that: 

the~~curse of ftodern culture seems to be its adherence to the almost 

- " — . I . 

J , unchanged ideology of earlier middle-class society, whereas the lives 

\ ■ f 

pf itrf consumers are completely out of phase with this ideology. . This 
is the probable reason for the gap between th£ Overt and the ''hidden 11 ' 
messages of modern popular art*" 
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Extending Adorno 's thinking to the findings of the present s\udy, one 



interpretation for the divergent themes or motifs in television advertising 

mm k > T 4 # 

is that the overt theme of individual initiative and effort producing ^e If -improve- 
ment and self-satisfaction (a variation on the free enterprise' theme) is a cliche 
ideology, out of phase with the lived ideology*. Further,' the covert theme 'which 1 
suggests dependence on the existing commercial enterprise! is the lived ideology 
of these times* In; a simple formulation, Adomb's thinking would "suggest a % * 
political internets tion~the individual living yi modern capitalistic Society 
clings to the ideology of free enterprise and initiative, although the individual 
is realistically wedded to an ongoing system which oannot be changed, but merely 

. ■ \ * 

* 23 . ♦ 



r 



accepted. 



4 



Adorno's Ideas represent but one interpretation ofc these theribeTs 
o^er interpretations which cpn broaden out "understanding of how these 




J 




cpv6rt thenes v fap^ppe^ist *nd also of the Mature of the ideology of ou 
thit goes beyond th£ political and economic notions of the Frankfurt Sctiool, 
^ > A aecond interpretation Is to take both the overt and covert themes as 
attempts to persuade, Then, within such general boundaries, one can fallow 
the thinkiag. of Jacques Ellul and suggest ^that the overt themes represent what 
Bllul calls "propaganda of agitation," whi}e the covert themes represent "propa- 
ganda'of integration." . j ' fF 

'In Ellul f s formulation, propaganda of agitation takes the individi^ 1 
f, OUt of his everyday life^his^ormal framework, and plunges him into enthusiasm 
and adventure; it opens to him hitherto Unsuspected possibilities, and suggests 
extra-ordinaty goals that nevertheless- seem to him dKapletely^within reach," 

Propaganda, of integration, £tv conttast, according t&, Ellul, "aims at making 



t 



iri^his 



the individual participate ixTbjU socifety in every, way,!' Such propaganda "seeks # 
to obtain stable beh^viffr, to adapt the individual to his eve'ryday life, to 
reshape his thoughts and behavior in terrasof th* permanent social setting," ( 
Within these terms, ,the television advertising environment presents on an 
«overt level^a tbe^e of £hange„and "go for Mil the gusto" which fits nicely 
within the idea of propaganda _o'f agitation ♦ Cowertly, the television advertising 
environment* presents propaganda of integration which suggests accepting the 
status quo and the established 1 standards of behavior. 

The problem with suct^ an interpretation is that ElluL's theoretical structure 
does not explicitly deal with the notions of overt and covert themes. Further, 
Ellul denies the existence of propaganda of agitation and propaganda of integra- 
■tion in the sane society_at the same tine, much less in the same message. Hi 
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outline* very specific characteristics for the successful use of each type of 
"propaganda, it is obviously beyotfd the scope of this paper to take fellul's 
ideas and thoroughly, explore the possibility of such a .theoretical formation 
for overt and covert thejnes.-wch less argue for the coexistence of these 

two types of propaganda. . t 

A third, alternative interpretation of the reported overt and, covert 
themes. is based on the most recent work of- Clifford Geertz and addresses 
some of the same points discussed in the work of Goffman. Namely, this 
interpretation suggests the some aspects<of advertising may be understood as 
ritual, not as persuasion^ a recent article, "Blurted Genres," Geertz 
offers a review* of the different methods used tA study societies." Among those - 
method's, Geertz gives particular attention to two seemingly divergent approaches 
to the study of social life. One approach, typified by the work of Kenneth 
Burke, buf also including the 'work of AdoVno arid aiul, *deals with the" expressive 
nature of communication. Within this orientation, ■ the emphasis is on the/ 
manifest' meaning of social action and .how one actor's message persuades or" 
affects another actor's thoughts or actions. 3 * A second approach, exemplified 
by the work of Victor -Turner and others, addresses the experiential nature of • 
consnunication* Here, the focus is on • the ritual meaning in social action fnd' 
lxow coonunication messages integrate, agdjoii^ify social lifey not how 'they 

37 ' * 

agitate or persuade • * • 

* * 

In the ongoing study of social life, these two approaches, Geertz notes: . 
_1_ puit-in rather opposite directions* the ritual theory towards 
* the affinities of"theater and religion—drama as cftnunion, the 
temple as stage;, the symbolic -action theory toward those of 
theater and rhetoric— drama as persuasfch, the platform as stage". . 
This quote should not suggest, however, that the two approaches are mutually • 



exclusive. Rather, as Geertz argues, the?§ approaches afddress different aspects 

of social life which mean "rather different things, and thus have rathe? ' 

different implications for social rife. 11 Mn his recent study Negara, 

Geertz demonstrates how Balinese culture in the, I9th century relied on both type 

of social action — symbolic action and ritual action — to sustain the political 



structure of the society.*? 



t 



In genera! terns, Geertz argUes invNegara that social life* needs both 

symbolic action add Ceremonial action for continued existence. As Quentin 

» ■ # 

Skinner recently argued, the significance of such a contra t ion is that much 

J» • vT- * 

of Western culture relies too much on 4 view of social life^as symbolic action 

and, more importantly, power as'persuafciop and manipulation, *A failure to 

acknowledge and appreciate the ritualistic aspects of social life, according 

# 

to Skinner, >ay now be Serving to inhibfit rather tfcan clarify our under- 

standing, not merely of . alien cultures, but also of ourselves* , 

Such an obfuscation, it is here suggested, can be found in critical - 

studies of advertising* Amidslj many of the works on advertising, the overriding 

assumption is that all aspects of advertising are persuasive, or at least 

intent on persuasion* Fron* the more scholarly works of Bwen and Williamson 

# 

to the more sensational. books by Key, the^ theme is that we are being manipulated 

This general perspective is also evident in the work of Adorno and Bllul* The 

*- t * ' 

5 * 

original* overt and cover t theme analysis of Adorno suggested capitalistic 

persuasion, while Ellul'a propaganda of agitation and integration suggested a 

, » » 
* * ^> * * • 

more general view of manipulation* 

Clarifying our understanding, Geertz is suggesting, involves accommodating 
both symbolic action and ritual interpretations* In critical communication 
studies, the work of GOffman, which stresses the "hyper-ritualizat^ion 0 of 
advertising provides but One exegesis which suggests ,that the importance and 



" * • . ■ 9 \ ' * " * * 

- and V^ificance of advertising to'un'derstenfcing the ideology of, our times goes 

^ ^ - ■ * ¥ ^ * 

\ beyond, simple manipulation. ty:cord£bftiy,« the fShdi-hgs from the present study * 

can also be Intepreted Within £he guidelines suggested by Geerfcz. ' . 

Specifically, the prime timfe television advertisemeat uses both rhetorical 

.and ritualistic modes 0/ communication, much like Balinese culture. In tele- f - 
' " \ J" 

vision advertising, the overt themes of individual action and choice—the sales 

message— are themes of, "symbolic action. Copywriters formulate. their appeals j 

and arguments on this level and in this vein with the explicit intention of * 

persuading the individual that particular goals can be reached and particular I 

lifestyle* lived. m * ' «» 



... * 
Within the prime time television commercial, the .covert motif— the mainten- 

ance of the status quo«is of a Viftialistic mode,o*f communication. In those 

Variations on this ^ot if , each works toward the conauunion of minds which is 

realized in ritual comnwni<tetion?* , t + 



While potentially Vible to contradict and negate eaot^ other, the themes of 
prime tin* television advertising Actually work to reinforce .and complement 

each other, much like embolic action and ritual worked to maintain 19th 

r v 

, century Balinese culture as described in Geerts's Negara . In television adver- 
tisipg, thc^ covert, ritualistic theme ^fyfhe status quo becomes ( the baqkdrop 
*f the^familiac and accepted of social, life." The'livei j^ality of the culture, 
through such a ritualized world view, is* legitimized. , 

nst tjiia background,^ the ovtert, symbolic action theme of individuality 
becomes the figure in the figure-groW relati<^?hip. of the television advertise- 

me 0 t s thematic struttuYe. The result is 4 highly dynamic, arrangement which 

• ' ' ' * 

provides a provocative* yet familiar communication message. 

The* significance, of television advertising, then, is not in the foisting 

of products o>jjervice» on the public. Rather, it is in the mini-dramas in which 



overt themes of symbolic action are enacted against la background of the familiar 
and stable* * < * 

In conclusion, television advertising is too often cast as the bidden * 
persuade^ of our -culture by people Who othe^ise advocate an interactive 
approach to conmunication and culture/ The present paper seeks to suggest 
ttfat television advertising can also be considered and understood in a more 
humanistic manner by addressing both persuasive and ritualistic dimensions of 
the advertising message. The consequence is in not viewing television advertising 
, as deduction or exploitation, but as culture writ electronic. 
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